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are that he will become only a part of an efficient machine, then a 
man of ambition will choose some machine where the material re- 
wards are greater than in science..." 

Joel Stebbins, in Science. 

Professor Uptodate-icus. — "The Professor uptodate-icus, or 
efficient professor, is unquestionably a mongrel or hybrid form, 
produced by an unnatural crossing of the Genus Professor with the 
entirely distinct genus of Business Man. He is the mule of the 
academic barnyard. But like the mule he is an animal of excep- 
tional utility. As with the Professor Bolshevikicus, he may readily 
be identified by exterior inspection. Look around you in the lounge 
of any faculty club, pick out the men who might be town members, 
and you have him. His trousers are creased, his shoes shined, his 
head well-barbered. Sometimes he even goes in for facial massage. 

"But an even simpler method for isolating this variety may be 
recommended. Open the university catalog to the list of faculty 
committees, and take off all the names that occur three times or 
oftener. For the professors uptodate-ici are the mainstay of com- 
mittees. Like the mule on the farm, they do all the heavy draft 
work on the campus. It is they who pull the institution through 
the ruts of registration and over the bumps of budget-making. 

"In short, in spite of his dubious origin, it is impossible sufficiently 
to admire the extraordinary qualities of this creature. He possesses, 
or gives a passable imitation of possessing, the all-roundness of the 
Professor antiquus. At a pinch he will teach, or at least give lectures 
on, subjects quite remote from his own field. If he seldom maintains 
a garden, it is because gardening is insufficiently fashionable. He 
has more elegant hobbies instead: he is a motorist, a golfer, and a 
shark at bridge. He will astonish you with intelligent references 
to general literature. He is highly successful in 'dealing with the 
student body' — entertains students, visits his fraternity, and is 
regularly an 'adviser.' Moreover, he competes with the Pro- 
fessor germanicus. His name appears in the journals — most often, 
it must be admitted, in an editorial capacity or appended to mere 
book reviews. Still it appears with creditable frequency, and that 
is the essential thing. And on top of all this, he gets through an 
amount of administrative work that, by itself alone, would cause 
the average stalwart but 'tired' business man to crumple up like 
a tender violet from sheer exhaustion. He runs a big department — 
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of course he is the head of a department; he engineers the relations 
of the institution with countless outside associations; he flatteringly 
entertains distinguished visitors; he is dispatched by the president 
to the State Capitol to lobby for appropriations, or to the metropolis 
to sound out wealthy donors. And through it all he remains a 
cheerful optimist, hail-fellow-well-met, one-hundfed-per-cent Ameri- 
can. 

"Is it any wonder that the honors of deanship and presidency 
infallibly seek him out?" 

Max McConn, in The Nation. 

Mr. Fordney Makes a Discovery. — "The Automobile Com- 
missioners missed it. The war taxers let it pass. Even the Agri- 
cultural Bloc did not see it. But Chairman Fordney is overlooking 
nothing. He not only found it, but discovered in the good old 
Reconstruction days the way to handle it. 

"The book's the thing. Tax it. Relieve soda water by all means, 
but let not a reader of foreign print escape. That's luxury and he 
is to be scotched. It is all right for the wealthy connoisseur to have 
his object of art. The Custom House shall be wide open for him. 
It is all right, too, for the one who can travel abroad to stuff in his 
baggage the books he bought there. But the student, who must 
stay at home and be content with importing the volume that pictures 
the desired object, shall pay a duty of 20%, if Mr. Fordney has his 
way. He must have such ideas shaken out of his head and be put 
to work. Today's golden opportunity of securing European trea- 
sures must be forsworn. 

"Too many foreigners have been coming in, everybody agrees. 
Mr. Fordney has his eye peeled for those that own books. The 
tariff framers of 1790 and all their successors have been mistaken 
in admitting without duty the immigrant's necessary household 
effects and reading material. Hereafter, if he is found to have a 
library worth $250, he will pay for it, before he gets into this land of 
the free and home of the brave. He is the undesirable. None of 
these reading families for us. They are dangerous. University 
presidents will take notice and confine their appointments to local 
talent. 

"And that reminds Mr. Fordney that these universities, colleges 
and public libraries have been buying entirely too many foreign 
books. Ever since 1816, they have been left to their own devices. 
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